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pious fancy by that vision of the New Jerusalem which the
author of the Book of the Revelation of St John the Divine
had elaborated with such a wealth of jacinth, sardonyx and
chrysoprase, such gates of pearl, such streets of gold, such
walls of jasper; partly by the Civitas Dei of St Augustine.

The poet saith: Dear City of Gecrops;
Shall not I say: Dear City of God?

And partly, for reasons obvious enough, by the idea of Rome,
the throne of the Caesars, the chair of Peter, the anointing-
place of Charlemagne.

The mediaeval period, also, was an age of lawlessness, in
which the open country was unsafe. To the modern, the
country is a place to which he flees for peace; to the mediaeval
the town, or at least the castle, was a place to which he fled
for safety. The city, with its high walls, its massive bastions,
its solid gates, was his refuge and his fortress, while above the
walls and beyond the bastions he could see thefleche of his
cathedral, God's castle, which impious feet feared to enter.
Even the criminal could find in the sanctuary Sanctuary.

So the man of the Middle Ages, looking from his fields upon
the neighbouring town, thought of Rome as merely an en-
largement of that image, a city set upon seven hills instead of
upon one, and heaven itself as merely a yet grander city,
inviolable as the city of Emperor and Pope had not been
inviolable, and eternal in a truer sense than Rome. His very
conception of the Universe was narrowed to the thought of a
place.

It is a commonplace that mediaeval thought found its
culmination in the great tripartite poem of Dante, and the
glory of that achievement still throws its shadow over the
imagination of the world. Dante clothed the dry bones of
Aquinas with flesh and blood, and the imagery which he
invented is still so much alive that we tend to think of it as
having always formed part of Catholic doctrine, just as many
Protestants are almost persuaded that the Slough of Despond,